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In 1849, John Snow observed epidemic cholera was water-
borne; this added proof to the germ theory. The classic, "Typhoid
Fever," by William Budd, illustrated his conception of the relation-
ship of living, growing germs to- that disease.
The discovery of small filiform bodies in the blood of anthrax
infected sheep and the subsequent proof of the relationship of
these bodies to the disease was conclusive evidence that germs could
cause disease. The discovery of the bacilli was made, independently,
by P. F. O. Rayer and his associate, C. J. Davaine, in 1850 and by
F. A. A. Pollender in 1855. F. A. Brauell established the trans-
missibility of the disease in 1857 by infecting sheep and horses with
anthrax blood. During the period 1863 to 1868, Davaine established
the definite relationship of the "bacteria," as he called them, to the
disease by observing that they were present in blood of animals
having the disease and, also, by observing that when they were not
present anthrax did not occur. He demonstrated that the disease
could be produced by the injection of one-millionth of a drop of
anthrax blood.
Pasteur added materially to the formulation of the Germ
Theory of Disease by his discovery, in 1870, that pebrine, a disease
of the silkworm, was caused by a protozoan parasite. The crystal-
lization of the Germ Theory of Disease during the 1860's came as
a result of a converging of numerous approaches to the nature of
microorganisms which may be summarized as follows: First, fer-
mentation had been shown to be due to the action of yeasts. Second,
spontaneous generation had been exploded. Third, wound infection
following surgical operations had been prevented by the use of
antiseptics. Fourth, epidemiological observations by Henle, Snow,
Budd, and a host of others substantiated the particulate and living
nature of contagion. Fifth, the injection of putrid blood from a case
of septicemia reproduced the disease. Sixth, the discovery of the
following specific causes of disease: fungi were present in the
disease of silkworms; fungi were found in skin infection of man;
bacteria were always present in cases of anthrax.
The absolute proof of the Germ Theory came as a result of the
classical work of Robert Koch (1843-1910) on anthrax in 1876.
Working with crude equipment Koch succeeded in tracing the
development of the anthrax bacillus through the sporef orming stage
to the germination of the spore and the formation of the bacterial
cell. He demonstrated the capacity of the organism to kill mice and
to produce the same type of lesions repeatedly. He found that other
similar types of bacteria did not produce disease, thereby establish-
ing the specific nature of infectious disease and forming the basis of
his postulates or laws for which he has become famous. Koch's dis-
covery was lauded and abetted by Ferdinand Cohn, a botanist, to